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Prologue: The Goodnight-Loving Trail was a cattle trail from west Texas to 
the new towns springing up in New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 
Rugged cowboy pioneers Charles Goodnight and Oliver Loving blazed that 
famous trail. In New Mexico, American Indians were being held in a reser- 
vation near Fort Sumner and were close to starvation due to poor govern- 
ment planning. Goodnight and Loving drove a big herd of thousands of cat- 
tle to the reservation to sell to the army for a huge profit to feed those starv- 
ing Indians. That was the beginning of the Goodnight-Loving Trail and of 
Charles Goodnight’s incredibly eventful and profitable career in the cattle 
business. Let the saga of the Goodnight-Loving Trail begin. 




















Charles Foxwing Goodnight Jr. 

















THE GOODNIGHT-LOVING TRAIL 
A CHUCKWAGON SAGA 


Chapter I. Charles Goodnight — The Early Years 


Charles Foxwing Goodnight Jr., also known as Charlie Goodnight, was born 
on March 5, 1836 in Macoupin County, Illinois, northeast of St. Louis. He 
was the fourth child of Charles Foxwing Goodnight Sr. and Charlotte (also 
spelled Sharlotte) Collier Goodnight. In order of birth: Mary Jane Good- 
night (1829-1919), Elijah Goodnight (1831-1920), Elizabeth Ann Good- 
night (1834-1884), Charles Goodnight Jr. (1836-1929), Cynthia Edna 
Goodnight (1838-1913). As Charles grew into a man, he had many "irons- 
in-the-fire." He was a cowboy, scout, Texas Ranger, rancher, businessman 
and cattle trail-blazer. He is also known as the "Father Of the Texas Panhan- 
dle." Essayist and historian James Frank Dobie said that he "approached 
greatness more nearly than any other cowman of history." In 1955, he was 
inducted into the “Hall of Great Westerners” of the “National Cowboy & 
Western Heritage Museum.” 


(Note) Through its three Halls of 
Fame, the National Cowboy & 
Western Heritage Museum, lo- 
cated at 1700 Northeast 63rd 
Street, OKC, OK 73111, honors 
and memorializes the men and 
women who have through their 
exemplary lives, careers, and 
achievements embodied and per- 
petuated the heritage of the 
American West. Every inductee, 
whether a real cowboy in the Hall of Great Westerners, a “reel” cowboy in 
the Hall of Great Western Performers, or a rodeo cowboy in the Rodeo 
Hall of Fame, perpetuates and enriches facets of this Western heritage. By 
honoring them, the Museum, in a sense, provides a generational continuity 
with the past, present and future and bears witness to an evolving Ameri- 
can West. 

















(Note) James Frank Dobie (September 26, 1888 — September 18, 1964) 
was an American folklorist, writer, and newspaper columnist best known 
for his many books depicting the richness and traditions of life in rural 
Texas during the days of the open range. He was instrumental in saving 
the Texas Longhorn breed of cattle from extinction. 


When Charles was four years old (some sources say five), in 1840, his father, 
Charles Goodnight Sr., died of pneumonia and was buried on the farm he 
bought in 1828 in Bunker Hill Township about a half mile from the Dorch- 
ester Township line and about a mile from the Macoupin/Madison county 
line. (Charles’ mother Charlotte Goodnight is buried in the Black Springs/ 
Oran cemetery, Palo Pinto County, Texas.) When Charles' father died, Char- 
lotte remarried their neighboring farmer, Hiram Henry Daugherty, 
(1809-1870) and they moved 800 miles from his birthplace in Illinois to the 
newly formed Republic of Texas in 1846 when Charles was ten years old. 
He rode bareback on a white-faced mare named Blaze, a symbolic beginning 
to his long career as a cowboy and cattle rancher. They settled in Milam 
County, near Nashville-on-the-Brazos, on the southwest bank of the 
Brazos River two miles below the mouth of Little River and five miles north- 
east of Gause, Texas. According to the Texas State Historical Association, 
Goodnight took great pride in the fact that he was born the same year the 
Republic of Texas was formed and arrived in Texas the same year Texas be- 
came part of the United States. 














Charlotte Collier Goodnight 


(Note) NASHVILLE-ON-THE-BRAZOS - Nashville was on the south- 
west bank of the Brazos River two miles below the mouth of Little River 
and five miles northeast of Gause in what is now Milam County. Sterling 
C. Robertson founded the town in 1835 and named it in honor of his birth- 
place, Nashville, Tennessee. Nashville was headquarters for Robertson’s 
Colony in the early 1830s. Immediately after the Texas Revolution, Nash- 
ville was considered by the Texas Congress as a possible site for the capital 
of the Republic Of Texas. The town served as county seat of Milam County 
from 1837 to 1846, but after the state legislature made Cameron the Milam 
county seat in 1846, Nashville began to decline. Construction of the Hous- 
ton and Texas Central Railway at nearby Hearne in 1868 provided the re- 
maining residents with the incentive to move. The post office at Nashville 
was discontinued in 1868. In 1927 a chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, aided by Milam County, bought seven acres of the Nash- 
ville site and deeded the land to the state for a memorial park. 




















In 1856, at age 20, he became a cowboy and served with the local Texas 
Militia, fighting against Comanche raiders. The Texas Militia originated 
from the original Texian Militia (1823 — 1835) established by Stephen F. 
Austin on August 5, 1823 for defense of the “Old Three Hundred” 
colonists against the Comanche, Cherokee and Karankawa tribes among 
others. The famous Texas Rangers came from that unit. In 1857 Charles 
Goodnight joined the Texas Rangers. He is known for raising and leading a 
posse against the Comanche in 1860 that located the Indian camp where 
Cynthia Ann Parker was living with her husband, Peta Nocona, then 
guiding Texas Rangers to the camp, leading to Cynthia Ann's recapture. He 
later made a treaty with her son, Quanah Parker. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War, he joined the Confederate States Army. Due to a severe leg injury 
from a wild boar hog, most of his time was spent as part of a frontier regi- 
ment guarding against raids by Indians. Goodnight described what it took to 
become a scout, "First, he must be born a natural woodsman and have the 
faculty of never needing a compass except in snow storms or darkness." 

















(Note) OLD THREE HUNDRED. The name Old Three Hundred is 
sometimes used to refer to the settlers who received land grants in Stephen 
F. Austin's first Texas colony. In January 1821 Austin's father, Moses 
Austin, had received a permit from the Spanish to settle 300 families in 
Texas, but he died in Missouri a short time later before he could realize his 
plans. Stephen F. Austin took his father's place and traveled to San Anto- 
nio, where he met with the Spanish governor Antonio Maria Martinez, 
who acknowledged him as his father's successor. Austin quickly found 
willing colonists, and by the end of the summer of 1824 most of the Old 
Three Hundred were settled in Texas. 


— 


Growing up in the Brazos River bottoms, 
Charles learned to hunt and track from an 
old Indian named Caddo Jake. At age 
eleven he began hiring out to neighboring 

' farms, and at fifteen he rode as a jockey 

\for a racing outfit at Port Sullivan. Not 
satisfied with that occupation, he re- 
turned to his widowed mother and 
younger siblings, continued at various 
farm and plantation jobs, including su- 
pervision of black slave crews, and for 
two years freighted with ox teams. In 

09 1853 his mother married Rev. Adam 

Sheek, a Methodist preacher; that led to 
the formation of the partnership three 
years later between Charles and his step- 

s brother, John Wesley Sheek. 


(Note) Sharlotte and Hiram had two 
= children of their own before moving to 
Pee Texas with the Goodnight siblings in late 
4 \'\ hws 1845 and settling in Milam County 
Ss aed where Sharlotte became pregnant again 
es in early 1846. In July, she discovered 


‘that her eldest daughter, 16-year-old 
Mary Jane Goodnight, and Hiram were involved in an illicit romance. 
Soon afterward, the two moved to nearby Washington County, forcibly 
taking with them Sharlotte and Hiram’s two small children. In October 
1846, Sharlotte gave birth to her and Hiram’s third child, a baby girl 
named Lucinda who immediately became the pet of 10-year-old Charles, 
who prepared a hiding place for her in the woods in case Hiram and Mary 
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Jane tried to steal Lucinda, too. They did not do so and they did not marry 
until 1850 when they already had two children of their own and another 
on the way—possibly because Hiram and Sharlotte may not have divorced 
until then. By that time, the church to which the Goodnight-Daugherty 
family belonged in Illinois had excluded Mary Jane and Hiram from mem- 
bership for adultery, according to surviving records. 


Mary Jane and Hiram had 12 children before he died unexpectedly in late 
1870, leaving Mary Jane with eight children under 18, and without a home 
of her own for the rest of her life. She lived with children and grandchil- 
dren for nearly 49 years more before dying at Ballinger, Texas in 1919. 
Charles never saw Mary Jane again after she and Hiram left and vowed 
never to say the words “Mary Jane” again, which explains why he always 
called his wife Mary Ann Dyer, “Molly.” 


Mary Jane’s children grew up hearing of their legendary uncle but only 
two of them, two teenage boys hungry to meet their famous relative, ever 
dared knock on the old man’s door. According to one of Mary Jane’s de- 
scendants, Goodnight received them “politely but not warmly” before 
sending them on their way, and they reportedly never bothered him again. 


Although they considered going to California, they were dissuaded by 
Sheek's brother-in-law, Claiborne Varner, who induced them to run 
about 400 head of cattle on shares along the Brazos valley for a ten-year pe- 
riod. In 1857 the young partners trailed their herd up the Brazos to the 
Keechi Valley in Palo Pinto County. 


At Black Springs they built a log cabin buttressed with stone chimneys, to 
which they brought their parents in 1858. Goodnight continued freighting 
cotton and provisions to Houston and back for a time until Wesley Sheek 
married, then assumed the bulk of responsibility of looking after the grow- 
ing herd of scrawny, wild Texas cattle. With his acquired hunting and trail- 
ing skills, he quickly mastered the modes of survival in the wilderness. Dur- 
ing this time he became acquainted with Oliver Loving, who was also run- 
ning cattle in the Western Cross Timbers. When the gold rush to Col- 
orado began, Goodnight helped Loving send a herd through the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Kansas to the Rocky Mountain mining camps. 

















ot (Note) Caddo Jake, aka "Hah-cah'-yo 
n "Ca ddo Jake" Hendrix kee na say a", aka "once lived in white 
ok all, > house", aka John Hendrix, traditional 
Chief of the Northern Division of the 
Caddo Tribe, and generally recognized 
as principal chief of the Caddo Tribe 
_ from 1890-1902, was born as a member 
.. of the Natchitoches (Upper), of the Kado- 
hadacho, of the Caddo Confederacy, in 
Louisiana in or about 1820. Caddo Jake 
passed away at his home on September 
16, 1914. A bridge NE of Binger OK close 
_to the Walnut area was named after him 
at a location previously known as 
"Caddo Jake Crossing" - "Caddo Jake 
Bridge". 


_ (Note) Port Sullivan (mispelling of 
~ Augustus W. Sillaven) was on a low bluff 
= just downstream from a shoal of giant 
= limestone boulders in the Brazos River, 
‘one mile northeast of Farm Road 485 in 
~ southeastern Milam County. A stone 
marker was erected at the site in 1936, 
~~ during the Texas Centennial. On Decem- 
ber 12, 1835, August (or Augustus) W. 
Sullivan (Sillaven, Sillivan, Sullaven) 
gained title to the bluff overlooking the 
|Brazos. In 1843 the steamboat Mustang 
traveled up the river as far as the bluff, 
demonstrating the possibility of steam 
navigation to this point. Steamboats 
again made it up the Brazos to this area 
in 1850. Reuben Anderson, a planter 
ywith land east of the river in Robertson 
County, persuaded Sullivan to subdivide 
his land on the bluff into town lots, and 
sal on May 1, 1851, two of Anderson's sons 
+». purchased the first lots sold in the new 
ie town. In 1852 Port Sullivan had a popu- 
_. lation of 200, four stores, one circular 














sawmill, two or three warehouses, and a post office. The town also had 
several doctors and a lawyer. Steamboats in Galveston advertised that 
through bills of lading would be issued on shipments up the Brazos to Port 
Sullivan. Shipments from the town included cotton, hides, and pecans. The 
fact that it was free from flooding, unlike the surrounding agricultural 
land, contributed greatly to the town's development. By 1860 the popula- 
tion of Port Sullivan had grown to 680, and Port Sullivan Male and Fe- 
male College had been established. 


PORT SULLIVAN CEMETERY 


IN 1851, REUBEN ANDERSON ENCOURAGED 
= DEVELOPMENT OF A TOWNSITE ON AUGUSTUS 
© SULLIVAN’S LAND; TWO OF ANDERSON’S 
= SONS BOUGHT THE FIRST LOTS SOLD IN PORT 

SULLIVAN. THE TOWN BENEFITED FROM RIVER 
NAVIGATION AND GREW TO INCLUDE STORES, 
A-SAWMILL, A COLLEGE, AND A POPULATION 
OF OVER ONE THOUSAND, IN 1867, ST. PAUL'S 
MASONIC LODGE NO. 177 BOUGHT FIVE 
ACRES FOR A COMMUNITY CEMETERY. ONE 
NOTABLE BURIAL IS THAT OF THOMAS J. H. 
ANDERSON (d. 1871), GRAND MASTER OF THE 
GRAND LODGE OF TEXAS. THE TOWN 
DECLINED WHEN BYPASSED BY RAILROADS, 
AND TODAY THE CEMETERY IS THE ONLY 
LANOMARK LEFT OF THIS ONCE-THRIVING 
SETTLEMENT, SINCE 2004, THE SAN ANDRES 
Lalo) |femt Ke) oe] x (on b{the\ el VY 2X0) Bh) 
CARED FOR THE BURIAL GROUND. 

HISTORIC TEXAS CEMETERY - 2006 

MARKER IS PROPERTY OF THE STATE OF TEXAS 
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Mary Jane Goodnight 




















Chapter ITI. Oliver Loving — Senior Partner 


Overview - Oliver Loving (December 4, 1812 — September 25, 1867) [12 
years, 11 months, 3 days senior to Charles Goodnight] was an American 
rancher and cattle driver. Together with Charles Goodnight, he developed 
the Goodnight-Loving Trail. In far west Texas, Loving County, the second 
least-populous county in the United States and the least populated in the 
contiguous US, is named in his honor. 


Oliver Loving was born in Hopkins County, Kentucky to Joseph Loving and 
his mother, Susannah Mary “Polly” Bourland. (Marriage Nov 4, 1806 in 
Kentucky. The ceremony was performed by Rev, John Bourland and their 
record of marriage was recorded in the family Bible of James and Hannah 
(Loving) Allen.) Their children in order of birth - William B Loving (abt. 
1808 - bef. 1842), James Loving (1811 - 1869), Oliver Loving (1812 - 1867), 
Prior S. Loving (1818 - 1865), Dorinda (Loving) Miller (1824 - 1873), Louisa 
(Loving), O'Bryan (1825 - 1924) 


* : | i 
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In 1833 (age 21), Oliver became a 
farmer in Muhlenberg County, 
Kentucky. He married Susan 
Doggett Morgan (1809-1884) 
who was three years his senior. 
(They had 9 children) Ten years 
later, In 1845, with his wife, their 
five children, and other members 
of his household, Oliver left their 
home in Kentucky to come to 
Texas. The year before, his sister 
_ \Derinda, who had married a fellow 
_ |Kentuckian, Felix Grundy Miller, 
had left Kentucky with her hus- 
band and children for Texas. 


They made the trip down the Mis- 
sissippi on a flatboat, bringing 
along such household goods as 
they required. Loving landed at 
Jefferson, TX in 1845 and made 
his way in ox-wagons to a point in 
Lamar County where his sister, 
Derinda and her family had 
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homesteaded. After a brief stay Loving and his family traveled on to Collin 
County, arriving sometime in 1846 where he homesteaded a 640 acre tract 
of land. 


The land consisted of 640 acres in three patents spread through three coun- 
ties: Collin, Dallas, and Parker. Near the site of today’s Plano he farmed and 
hauled freight. But the nearest mills for his crops were in Shreveport and 
Jefferson, two hundred miles away. So, he turned to raising cattle. 
According to one source, the sale of a sidesaddle belonging to his wife paid 
for his first longhorn. 


While his family remained there for eight or nine years farming and raising 
stock, Loving gave no more time to these pursuits than to supervise his 
young sons and his slaves. He spent much of his time away from home 
buying and selling cattle and horses and freighting with ox teams. 


In 1855 the Lovings moved to Palo Pinto County and settled in Pleasant 
Valley, which became known as “Loving Valley.” There the Lovings operated 
a country store and ranched on Keechi Creek. 


In 1856 when a new mail route was established between Dallas and Fort 
Belknap, Oliver Loving was postmaster of Pleasant Valley. By 1857 Loving 
grazed a large herd of cattle on one thousand acres of land. The next year he 
assigned his son Joseph, nineteen, to drive the herd up the Shawnee Trail to 
market in Illinois. The drive was so successful that Oliver Loving repeated it 
in 1859. 


In 1860 Oliver Loving had five children and eight slaves in Pleasant Valley. 


But the valley was not always 
pleasant. The Telegram later 

wrote, “Owing to outbreaks among © 

the Comanche Indians, life in that | 

locality was very risky, and the 

elder Loving finally removed with | 

his family to Weatherford” in 

Parker County. 


By 1862 the Lovings were living in Weatherford in this house, built in 1857. 



































Dallas, Saturday, Aagust 23, 1650, 


‘ <4 


The New Mail Route to Fort Belknap, 

We learn that several bidy ave gone or will go up 
to the Post Office Department, for service on this new 
mail route, by persons who will carry out the con- 
Yeaet faithfully, if obtained, 


A gentleman who has taken much interest in the 
first named yonte, has furnished us with the follow- 


ing table of distances and points at which post-offices 

night with propriety be established, together with the 

names of persons who would’'act as post masters. 

From Dallas to Beard’s Mill, 5 miles, A. G, Cum- 
mings, Pest-master, 

Cyoloy’s Mill to Binlyille, 12 miles, Birdville P.O. 

Birdville to Dr. Weods’, 14 miles, Woodville P. O., 
Dr. Weeds..P. M. 

Weatheriind to Pleasant Valley, 16 miles, Pleasant 
Valley 2, O., Oliver Loving, P. M. 


Rockville to Belknap, £5 miles, Belknap P. 0., Jas. 


Duff, P.M. 
Distunce trom Dallas to Belknap, 11) miles. 


___ in the County of 22 %i2- State 


4 
Post Office 
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In 1855 Loving sold his land in Collin County and moved further west 
around Fort Belknap on the Brazos and ranched on Keechi Creek. There 
he opened a country store and began to deal in cattle on a larger scale than 
before. His interests lay more in buying, selling and marketing cattle than in 
raising them. Most of the cattle in the area reached the outside markets 
through him. He trailed them to Shreveport or New Orleans, which were 
the chief outlets for the cattle of South Texas. 


Other men were trailing cattle to these markets over safer routes, but it was 
Loving who pioneered the more daring custom of sending herds over the 
long dangerous stretched of Indian-infested territory to the northern and 
western markets. By 1857, he owned a thousand acres of land. To market his 
large herd, Loving drove them out of Texas and in that same year he en- 
trusted his nineteen-year-old son, Joseph, to drive his and his neighbors’ 
cattle to Illinois up the Shawnee Trail. The drive made a profit of $36 per 
head and encouraged Loving to repeat the trek successfully the next year 
with John Durkee. 


(Note) Keechi Creek — Named after the Kichai tribe (also Keechi or Kitsai) 
was a Native American Southern Plains tribe that lived in Texas, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma. Their name for themselves was K'itaish. The 
Kichai were most closely related to the Pawnee. French explorers 
encountered them on the Red River in Louisiana in 1701. By 1772, they 
were primarily settled around the east of the Trinity River, near present- 
day Palestine, Texas. 


In 1858 he and John Durkee, a neighbor, pointed the first herd toward the 
north. They beat out with their herds new trails that thousands of 
longhorns were to follow for the next three or four decades. 


(Note) John Durkee, a Kentucky Saddler, developed tough and tireless 
cattle-trail cutting horses by crossing good saddle stallions with Spanish 
mares out of Mexico. He also used brood mares from horses that escaped 
from the Comanches and Apaches, and even wild mustangs crossing the 
prairie. 


In 1859 Oliver Loving met Charles Goodnight who was also driving cattle 
through the Western Cross Timbers which extended from Texas up into 
Kansas. Later the two would join in a partnership and blaze the Goodnight- 
Loving Trail. 














Chapter ITI. Rescue Of Cynthia Ann Parker 


Contemporary with, and among the earliest of the daring and hardy pio- 
neers that penetrated the eastern portion of the Mexican province of Texas, 
were the “Parker family,” who immigrated from Cole county, Illinois, in the 
fall of the year 1833, settling on the west side of the Navasota creek, near the 
site of the present town of Groesbeck, in Limestone county. 


In the spring of 1834 the colonist erected Parker’s Fort, a kind of wooden 
barricade, or wall around their cabins, which served as a means of better 
protecting themselves against the numerous predatory bands of Indians 
into that, then, sparsely settled section. 


As early as 1829 the “Prairie Indians” had declared war against the settlers, 
and were now actively hostile, constantly committing depredations in differ- 
ent localities. On the night of May 18, 1836, all slept at the fort, James W. 
Parker, Nixon and Plummer working in their field a mile distant on the 
Navasota, early next morning, little thinking of the great calamity that was 
soon to befall them. About 9 o’clock a. m. the fort was visited by several 
hundred Comanche and Kiowa Indians. On approaching to within about 
three hundred yards of the fort the Indians halted in the prairie, presenting 
a white flag; at the same time making signs of friendship. 


Different accounts have variously estimated the number of Indians at from 
300 to 700. One account says 300, another 500, and still another 700. 
There were perhaps about 500 warriors. At this time there were only six 
men in the fort, three having gone out to work in the field as above stated. 
Of the six men remaining, only five were able to bear arms: Elder John 
Parker, Benjamin and Silas Parker, Samuel and Robert Frost. There were 
ten women and fifteen children. The Indians, artfully feigning the treacher- 
ous semblance of friendship, pretended that they were looking for a suitable 
camping place, and enquired as to the exact locality of a water-hole in the 
vicinity, at the same time asking for a beef to appease their hungry. 


Not daring to resent so formidable a body of savages, or refuse to comply 
with their requests, Mr. Benjamin F. Parker went out to them, had a talk 
and returned, expressing the opinion that the Indians were hostile and in- 
tended to fight, but added that he would go back and try to avert it. His 
brother Silas tried to prevent him, but he persisted in going, and was imme- 
diately surrounded and killed, whereupon the whole force charged upon the 
fort. Cries and confusion reigned. Silas M. Parker fell on the outside of the 
fort, while he was gallantly fighting to save Mrs. Plummer. Mrs. Plummer 
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made a most manful resistance, but was soon overpowered, knocked down 
with a hoe and made captive. Samuel M. Frost and his son Robert met their 
fate while heroically defending the women and children inside the stockade. 


Old Granny Parker was outraged, stabbed and left for dead. Elder John 
Parker, wife and Mrs. Kellogg attempted to make their escape, and in the ef- 
fort had gone about three-fourths of a mile, when they were overtaken and 
driven back near to the fort where the old gentleman was stripped, mur- 
dered, scalped and horribly mutilated. Mrs. Parker was stripped, speared 
and left for dead, but by feigning death, escaped. Mrs. Kellogg was spared as 
a captive. 


The result summed up, was as follows: 


Killed—Elder John Parker, aged seventy-nine; Silas M. and Benjamin F. 
Parker; Samuel M. and his son Robert Frost. 


Wounded dangerously—Mrs. John Parker; Old Granny Parker and Mrs. 
Duty. 


Captured—Mrs. Rachel Plummer, (daughter of James W. Parker), and her 
son James Pratt Plummer, two years of age; Mrs. Elizabeth Kellogg; Cynthia 
Ann Parker, nine years old, and her little brother John Parker, aged six 
years, children of Silas M. Parker. 


Cynthia Ann Parker, renamed Nadua (“Someone Found”) by the Indians, 
spent most of the rest of her life within the Comanche Nation, later marry- 
ing Chief Peta Nocona and giving birth to a son, Quanah Parker, who would 
become a prominent leader of the Comanches and a war leader during the 
Red River War of 1874—75. Cynthia’s brother, John Richard Parker, was 
also captured and remained with the Comanches for six years before his re- 
lease was negotiated. Cynthia and John Parker were held by separate bands. 
The brother and sister thus separated, gradually forgot the language, man- 
ners and customs of their own people, and became thorough Comanches as 
the long years stole slowly away. When John was rescued, he was unable to 
re-adapt to Western society and chose to return to the Comanche Nation. 


After four long years have elapsed since Cynthia Ann was captured, in 1840, 
Col. Len. Williams, an old and honored Texian, Mr. Stoat, a trader, and a 
Delaware Indian guide, named “Jack Harry,” packed mules with goods and 
engaged in an expedition of private traffic with the Indians. On the Cana- 
dian river they fell in with Pa-ha-u-ka’s band of Comanches, with whom 

















they were peaceably conversant. And with this tribe was Cynthia Ann 
Parker, who from the day of her capture had never seen a white person. She 
was then about fourteen years of age and had been with the Indians nearly 
five years. Col. Williams found the Indian into whose family she had been 
adopted, and proposed to redeem her, but the Comanche told him all the 
goods he had would not ransom her, and at the same time “the fierceness of 
his countenance,” says Col. Williams, “warned me of the danger of further 
mention of the subject.” 


Another decade passes away, and the year 1856 arrives. The hardy pioneers 
have pushed the frontier of civilization far to the north and west, driving the 
Indian and the buffalo before them. About the ist of May, Col. John S. Ford, 
(“Old Rip,”) at the head of 100 Texas Rangers, comprising such leaders as 
Capts. S. P. Ross, (the father of Gen. L. S. Ross); W. A. Pitts, Preston, 
Tankersley, and a contingent of 111 Toncahua Indians, marched on a cam- 
paign against the maruding Comanches, determined to follow them up to 
their stronghold amid the hills of the Canadian river. Charles Goodnight 
was the leading Texas Ranger scout who helped locate the camp on the 
Pease River where Cynthia Ann Parker was then residing. He guided the 
rangers to the Indian camp and took part in the attack on December 18, 
1860 (some sources say it was on the 17th). 


For Cynthia Ann, it was not a triumphal return. En route to Camp Cooper, 
she repeatedly tried to escape. The 33-year-old woman had left behind a 
husband and two young boys—12-year-old Quanah and 10-year-old Pecos— 
and all that remained of her life for the past 24 years was her daughter and 
the clothes they wore. The Army wives at Camp Cooper gave her food and 
clothing, but Cynthia Ann was despondent. She tried to escape again but 
was closely guarded. Then Uncle Isaac Parker came to take her “home.” 
They traveled to Fort Worth and then to Isaac’s home in nearby Birdville. 
Word spread of the captive’s return, and Cynthia Ann became a celebrity, 
but she usually greeted visitors with tears. Officials feted Cynthia Ann at the 
capital in Austin, but the fuss and ceremony frightened her, and she at- 
tempted yet another escape. The Texas Legislature ultimately granted her a 
pension of $100 per year for five years, plus a league of land (about seven 
square miles). 


But Cynthia Ann remained unhappy. Her brother, Silas Parker Jr., took her 
into his home in Van Zandt County, and when he joined the Confederate 
Army, Cynthia Ann went to live with her younger sister, Orleana, who was 
married to R.J. O’Quinn. At her sister’s house, Cynthia Ann learned to 
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weave, spin and sew. Neighbors brought in skins for her to tan. She picked 
plants and herbs for home remedies. She learned to speak English again and 
began to read and write. But she missed her Comanche family, even more so 
in 1864 after Toh-tsee-ah died of pneumonia. The O’Quinns promised to 
take unhappy Cynthia Ann to visit her tribe but then moved even farther 
from the frontier. Unable to overcome her grief as a captive (this time of 
white people), Cynthia Ann fell into a deep depression. She died in 1870 and 
was buried at the Fosterville Cemetery. Few cases captured the public imag- 
ination as did Cynthia Ann’s. In 1909 Congress authorized a monument in 
her honor, and the next year it approved the reburial of Cynthia Ann and 
Prairie Flower side by side at the Post Oak Cemetery near Cache, Okla. 


Shortly after the rescue of Cynthia Ann Parker, on Aug 29, 1860, with John 
Dawson as his partner and guide, Oliver Loving set out with a thousand or 
more steers to Denver, Colorado to feed miners in the area. They crossed 
the Red River, traveled to the Arkansas River, and followed it to Pueblo, 
Colorado, where the cattle wintered. In the spring of 1861, Loving sold his 
cattle for gold and tried to leave for Texas. However, the American Civil War 
had broken out and the Union authorities prevented him from returning to 
the South until Kit Carson and Lucien Maxwell interceded for him. During 
the war, he was commissioned to provide beef to the Confederate States 
Army and drive cattle along the Mississippi River. When the war ended, the 
Confederate government reportedly owed him between $100,000 and 
$250,000. To make matters worse, the usual cattle markets were inade- 
quate for the avail- 
able supply. 
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(Note) Lucien 
Bonaparte Maxwell 
(September 14, 1818 
— July 25, 1875) was \ ae 
a mountain man, | ae Mearawelll = 
rancher, scout, and : ae Tl we land Grant | 
farmer who at one iz. 1. ® 
point owned more eh? Ne vigebctitoun pat City 
than 1,700,000 Bikavs © . 
acres. Maxwell was aa 3G. A 

one of the largest 

private landowners 

in United States history. In 1959, he was inducted into the Hall of Great 
Westerners of the National Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum. 




















Chapter IV. Invention Of The Chuckwagon 


Goodnight had joined the Texas Rangers and spent most of the war as a 
scout in the Frontier Regiment and protecting settlers from the Indians. At 
the end of his Ranger service in 1864 he returned to Palo Pinto County 
where thieving had increased. His borderland range had become fertile field 
for deserters and cow thieves who had reduced his herd to a thousand head. 
During the war, a federal blockade of the Mississippi River closed access to 
longtime cattle markets in New Orleans. The war also devastated much of 
the South and its local markets. These factors led to an overabundance of 
cattle in Texas. At the same time, there was a surge in demand from 
northern cities. By the end of the war, a Texas steer bought for six to ten 
dollars could be sold for thirty to forty dollars in the northeast. The golden 
age of the Texas longhorn had arrived. He joined with other ranchers to 
revive the cattle business in the region. 


Conditions on cattle trails were unpredictable and treacherous. Dangers 
included harsh weather, cattle thieves, difficult river crossings, stampedes, 
and conflicts with American Indians. These dangers, combined with the 
sheer number of cattle being driven at once, meant that steer needed to be 
rugged and relatively self-sufficient. The hardy longhorn was better- 
equipped for these conditions than other “higher-grade” breeds, but it was 
too lean to provide good beef. Steer transported directly to market went to 
canneries, where the lowest-quality meat was processed. Some stock raisers 
responded to this problem by driving their cattle north in the winters, to the 
colder climates of Colorado or Wyoming, where they could be fattened 
before going on to sale. 


With cowmen rounding up their herds and driving them north and east 
where demand and supply was driving the price down, Goodnight heard of 
cattle in short supply at army posts and Indian agencies in New Mexico. He 
came up with a plan to drive cattle along the old Butterfield Mail route, 
abandoned when the Civil War started. Meanwhile, Loving had built a 
sizeable savings of Confederate dollars which were worthless when the war 
ended. He was determined to rebuild his cattle herd. Goodnight (age 30) 
was in the process of hiring cowhands to make the drive westward when he 
came by Oliver Loving’s camp. Loving (age 54) suggested they throw in 
together. They combined their herds and hired 18 cowboys. In the early days 
of trail drives each cowboy supplied their own meals and carried a limited 
supply with them. 




















In 1866, having heard about the probable need for cattle at Fort Sumner, 
New Mexico, where some eight thousand Native American Indians had been 
settled on a reservation. Longhorn cattle grazed and drank along the Middle 
Concho River, in an area then known as Johnson’s Station. Johnson’s 
Station was a stopping point used by the old Butterfield Stage line. It sat 
near what was later called Arden. Oliver Loving gathered a herd, combined 
it with that of Charles Goodnight, and began a long drive to the fort. By this 
time Charles knew he needed a good wagon to haul cooking supplies for the 
hard-working wranglers. So, introduce the Studebaker Brothers and their 
army wagons. 


The Studebaker name found success long before the age of the automobile, 
combining a talent for wagon-making with the good fortune of being at the 
right place at the right time. The five Studebaker brothers, Peter, Jacob, 
Clem, Henry, and John, made their fortune off the tide of Western migra- 
tion both before and after the Civil War, building wheelbarrows during the 
Gold Rush and then the thousands of wagons used by the US Army for sup- 
plies, transport and ambulances. 


Sales of wagons supplied to the Union Army during and after the Civil War 


provided the brothers with over $300,000 a year. [The word “chuck” was 
derived, not from “Charles” (Chuck), but from 1700’s English meat mer- 
chants where it was used to describe a lower priced meat. ] The Studebaker 
Road Wagon resembles to a degree a conestoga wagon that the pioneers are 
pictured traveling along in wagon trains. Four wheels and a wood body. The 
Studebaker Road Wagon however was much better. Made of rosewood, the 
Studebaker Wagon was considered very durable, easy to handle and a qual- 
ity made product. Goodnight built a pantry box on it’s rear end that had a 
hinged door. The hinged door would lay flat to serve as a table. The cook 
would use this table as a work area. 


Shelves and drawers were built in to keep the cook’s gear and supplies in 
easy reach. Invention is the father of necessity and what Charles Goodnight 
did was merely take a surplus supply wagon and convert it to a mobile 
kitchen. Goodnight well knew that a cowboy was a much better worker 
when he could eat well while on the trail. The key to eating well on the trail 
was to be able to have a “hot meal“. Cattle drives could easily last two 
months or so therefore the Chuck Wagon had to be constructed to last. The 
old Studebaker surplus wagon bought from the army was a durable wagon. 
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GTUDEBAKER HUBS will last till doomsday. 

Made of the strongest, toughest, closest grain 
wood we can find, soaked in boiled linseed oil to 
protect their surface, air dryed for years to 
thoroughly season them—finally treated by a secret sealing 
fluid that tightens and toughens every fibre and makes them 


STUDEBAKER HUS 


absolutely weather-resisting. 
Studebaker hubs never check nor split. Neither hard usage nor 

hard weather everleavea scar. The hub bands never break or come loose, 

because they are electrically weldedand shrunk on by hydraulic pressure. 
We make all metal parts, including skeins, that gointo‘a Studebaker 

wagonand we know they are right. We test chemically the material 

when we buy it and again test the finished parts to make sure that they 

are.absolutely perfect. Nothing is left to chance in Studebaker-~that’s 

why we guarantee Studebaker products. 

Insist upon getting a genuine Studebaker. 

Don’t take another wagon represented The Studebaker Corporation 

to be ‘‘just as good.” Ask owr dealer South Bend. Ind 

or send for catalog. nse le 
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It had some drawers and shelves inside the wagon bed for canned goods 
(like tomatoes and peaches for vitamin C to fight scurvy), and a storage boot 
for pots and pans. The chuckwagon had sparse provisions. “Cookie” packed 
flour, cornmeal, green coffee beans (until Arbuckle’s came on the market), 
ubiquitous pinto beans, baking powder, salt, sugar, sourdough starter, salt 
pork and canned goods such as peaches. There was also beef on the hoof. 
Along the way, the resourceful cocinero gathered up staples like onions, 
eggs, fruit, vegetables or items found in the wild. These supplies had to last 
the entire drive, which could take several weeks. Settlements, if there were 
any at all, were few and far between. 


(Note) Arbuckles’ Coffee began in 
the post Civil War Era of the 19th 
Century. Two brothers, John and 
Charles Arbuckle, initiated a new 
concept in the coffee industry; 
selling roasted coffee in one pound 
packages. Until that time, coffee 
was sold green and had to be 
roasted in a skillet over a fire or in 
a wood stove. You can imagine 
the inconsistency of the coffee. 
One burned bean ruined the whole batch. The Arbuckle Brothers were able 
to roast a coffee that was of consistently fine quality and the first to be 
packaged in one pound bags. Arbuckles’ Ariosa Blend became so popular 
in the Old West that most cowboys didn't even know that there was any 
other. Arbuckles’ Coffee was prominent in such infamous cow towns as 
Dodge City and Tombstone. To many of the older cowboys, Arbuckles’ 
Ariosa Blend is still known as the Original Cowboy Coffee. 


In the wagon, you’d find dutch ovens, pots and pans, tin cups, plates and 
utensils, pot hooks, fire irons and branding irons. A water barrel was slung 
on the side. A piece of cowhide called a possum belly or coonie (Spanish 
variant for cradle) was stretched under the wagon to store firewood found 
along the trail. 


You'd also find hair clippers and medical supplies since Cookie acted as bar- 
ber and doctor for the cowhands. 
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His next task was to figure out how to redesign the wagon so it could carry 
enough supplies for at least ten men on a drive that might last as long as five 
months. The bed of the wagon could remain relatively the same. It was used 
to store the bed rolls, the weapons of the cowboys on the trail and ammuni- 
tion, lanterns, kerosene, axle grease, rain slickers, corral rope, an extra 
wagon wheel and a hefty supply of salt pork. Bulk food items were also 
stored in the wagon bed, dried apples, onions, potatoes, and grain. 


Next, Goodnight added a water barrel to the side of the wagon, a barrel 
large enough to carry a two day supply of water. On the opposite side (to 
even the weight) he added a heavy tool box for wagon repairs. Then he cov- 
ered the wagon with bentwood bows and stretched canvas across the top to 
protect the supplies from the rain. 


In the chuck box, the cookie stored utensils and food needed to prepare the 
day's meals, which generally included flour, sugar, dried fruit, coffee, beans, 
plates, cups, and cutlery. He also kept items that might be needed for emer- 
gencies, such as castor oil, calomel (a white powder used as a fungicide), 
bandages, needle and thread, and a razor and strop, which was used to 
sharpen the razor. 


Other drawers and cubbyholes might hold salt, lard, baking soda, vinegar, 
and the chewing tobacco and rolling tobacco, matches, and molasses. Larger 
cubbyholes held the skillets, dutch ovens, pot hooks to hold the pots over 
the fire, and the very important coffee pot. There was also whiskey on board 
for serious injuries, which the cook guarded very carefully, and often took a 
sip or two to make sure it was still good. 


Word of the chuckwagon's usefulness spread quickly and soon there were 
chuckwagon manufacturers across the country. Although some Western 
films show the Conestoga Wagon used as a chuckwagon, in truth, they were 
too bulky for use on cattle trails and manufacturers tended to stick with 
what worked--the military wagon. 


In fact, Studebaker, the manufacturer of Goodnight's original wagon, soon 
had a line of chuckwagons ready-made for the trail, along with other compa- 
nies such as Springfield Wagon, Old Hickory Wagon, the Mitchell Wagon 
Company and Moline Wagon. 
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The Chuck Wagon, Part One 

It is generally agreed that the first chuck wagon to take to the trail was invented 

by famed cattle baron Colonel Charles Goodnight, who rebuilt a surplus Army wagon 
for his trail crew in 1866. Goodnight’s design was a good one; more than 100 years 


after the time of the great trail drives cowmen still run wagons little changed from 
the original. 




















Chapter V. From Fort Belknap to Fort Sumner 


As stated, in 1866, having heard about the probable need for cattle at Fort 
Sumner, New Mexico, where some eight thousand Native American Indi- 
ans had been settled on a reservation, Oliver Loving gathered a herd, com- 
bined it with that of Charles Goodnight, and began a long drive to the fort. 


Goodnight’s biggest gamble came west of San Angelo. Cowboys drove the 
cattle to the Middle Concho River, where man and beast consumed as much 
water as possible in preparation for a near-100-mile trek across a barren and 
arid Llano Estacado plain that would last three days and nights. After that 
grueling, waterless drive, the herd stampeded for the Pecos River. The 
ensuing crush to relieve their torrid thirst created bedlam for cowboys, 
horses and cattle: A hundred head were lost. 


(Note) The Middle Concho River rises in Centralia Draw in eastern Upton 
County and flows east ninety miles, across Reagan and Irion counties, to 
its mouth on the Twin Buttes Reservoir, in west central Tom Green County. 
Before Twin Buttes Reservoir was constructed in 1963, the stream joined 
the North and South Concho rivers and was dammed in 1930 to form Lake 
Nasworthy. 


When they started up the east side of the Pecos River, Goodnight said it was 
the most uninviting country he ever saw, he told historian and author J. 
Evetts Haley in an interview years later. “At that time the Pecos was the 
most desolate country that I had ever explored. The river was full of fish, but 
besides the fish there was scarcely a living thing, not even wolves or birds,” 
Goodnight said. “I never saw or heard a wolf until my second trip,” he said. 
“I saw nothing on earth for him to live on except mesquite beans, unless it 
was the rattlesnakes, of which there was abundance.” The trail crossed the 
ninety mile wide waterless Llano Estacado, the “staked plain”, so-called 
because early Spanish explorers had to stake their trail in order to find their 
way across. 


They headed southwest and drove the herd across the Pecos River at 
Horsehead Crossing and then followed the river north to the fort. Their 
route later became known as the Goodnight-Loving Trail. The two cattle- 
men sold the beef steers to the army for eight cents a pound, collecting 
$12,000 in gold. However the U.S. government agent refused to buy 800 
stocker cattle. Oliver Loving drove the stock cattle on to Colorado and sold 
them near Denver, while Goodnight returned to Weatherford, the seat of 
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Parker County, Texas, with the gold and also for a second herd. At Raton 
Pass in New Mexico, he was stopped by a tollgate chain operated by Richens 
Lacey Wootton who in 1866 had hired a tribe of Utes under Chief 
Conniache to build a toll road through Raton Pass. Loving paid Wootton 
10 cents per head of cattle in order to continue. In Denver, Loving sold the 
herd to John Wesley Iliff who had a contract to supply beef to railroad 
workers. In the first year, Goodnight and Loving sold Iliff $40,000 worth of 
cattle and during the period up to 1876 provided some 30,000 head of 
longhorn. 


(Note) In 1866 Richens Lacey Wootton came to Trinidad with permission 
from the territorial governments of Colorado and New Mexico (and a 
lease from Lucien Maxwell, owner of the Maxwell Land Grant) to build a 
toll road over Raton Pass. As most folks thought the work was too hard, 
Dick hired a tribe of Utes under Chief Conniache to help him. He improved 
some 27 miles of the toughest part of the road. "There were hillsides to cut 
down, rocks to blast and remove," he said, "and bridges to build by the 
score. But I built the road and made it a good one." 


He erected a tollgate in front of his house and charged $1.50 for 1 wagon 
or buggy and 25 cents for a horseman, prices that he changed from time to 
time. But he always allowed the Indians to use the road free of charge. His 
home near the toll road was always open to stagecoach passengers who 
found a hot lunch and an abundance of good stories waiting at his table. 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad bought the right of way from 
Wootton in 1879 and built the railroad all the way to Santa Fe in 1880, 
ending the era of the Santa Fe Trail. At first the railroad offered him 
$50,000 for the road but he turned that down. Instead he sold it to them 
for $1, a monthly stipend and grocery money for his wife for the rest of her 


life. 


The timing was good for Uncle Dick because he was going blind, a 
condition that afflicted him for several years until a newly arrived doctor 
tried an experimental surgery on him and it worked, sort of. Where before 
he could hit a target dead center every time with a rifle, now he could at 
least hit the barn behind it. But he did pass the last few years of his life in 
relative ease and comfort in his house high on Raton Pass. He died in 1893, 
having outlived all of his 5 wives and 17 of his 20 children. 1893 is the 
same year the US Census Bureau declared an end to the "American 
Frontier.” 
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Charles and Oliver were reunited in southern New Mexico, where they went 
into partnership with John Chisum at his ranch in the Bosque Grande, 
about forty miles south of Fort Sumner. (Chisum's sister Nancy was married 
to Oliver Loving's cousin, Benjamin Franklin Bourland, and had known 
Chisum for many years) They spent the winter of 1866-67 there and sup- 
plied cattle from the ranch to Fort Sumner and Santa Fe. 


In the spring of 1868 Goodnight entered into a contract with John Wesley 
Iliff in which he agreed to deliver his cattle to Iliff at the Union Pacific 
Railroad town of Cheyenne, Wyoming. From the Arkansas valley near 
Pueblo, Goodnight and his men struck out due north, passing east of 
Denver, to the South Platte River. 


They crossed that stream at the site of present Greeley and followed a 
tributary, Crow Creek, to Cheyenne, where the delivery was made. 
Afterward, Goodnight and his men went back to New Mexico to buy more 
cattle from Chisum at Bosque Grande. Returning north, Goodnight further 
"straightened out" the trail by leaving the Pecos north of Fort Sumner and 
traveling north to Alamogordo Creek and across the plains via Cuervo Creek 
and its tributaries to a spot on the Canadian River twenty miles west of Fort 
Bascom. 


From there he proceeded to the Cimarron Seco west of Capulin Mountain. 
In order to avoid Dick Wootton's toll road, Goodnight opened a new, easier 
passageway through Tinchera (The Trench) Pass near Capulin Volcano into 
Colorado. 


(Note) Fort Sumner was a military fort in New Mexico Territory 
charged with the internment of Navajo and Mescalero Apache populations 
from 1863 to 1868 at nearby Bosque Redondo. On October 31, 1862, Con- 
gress authorized the construction of Fort Sumner. General James Henry 
Carleton initially justified the fort as offering protection to settlers in the 
Pecos River valley from the Mescalero Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche. 


He also created the Bosque Redondo reservation, a 1,600-square-miles 
where over 9,000 Navajo and Mescalero Apaches were forced to live be- 
cause of accusations that they were raiding white settlements near their 
respective homelands. The fort was named for General Edwin Vose Sum- 
ner. 
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(Note) Horsehead Crossing was one of the few fordable points on the 
Pecos River before the twentieth century. Steep, muddy banks, unpre- 
dictable currents, and quicksand were natural barriers to travel. After 
long treks across the surrounding desert, thirsty animals were often poi- 
soned by the briny river water or became hopelessly mired in the quick- 
sand at the crossing. It was littered with horse, cattle, and mule skeletons. 
Horsehead Crossing was named for the horse skulls said to have been 
placed atop mesquite trees near the ford. In 1866 Charles Goodnight, 
Oliver Loving, and W. J. Wilson drove cattle up the Pecos River past 
Horsehead Crossing on the Goodnight-Loving Trail. After losing hundreds 
of cattle in the desert and the river, Goodnight described the Pecos as the 
"graveyard of the cowman's hopes." 


(Note) John Chisum is not the person who 
started the Chisholm Trail. Jesse Chisholm’ } 
(1805 -1868) was a Cherokee fur trader 
and merchant in the American West. He is | 
known for having scouted and developed 
what became known as the Chisholm 

Trail, later used to drive cattle from Texas © 
to railheads in Kansas in the post-Civil 

War period. 


John Chisum obtained land along the 
Pecos River and eventually became the 
owner of a large ranch in the Bosque 
Grande, about forty miles south of Fort 
Sumner, with over 100,000 head of cattle. | 


There were many black cowboys in the American West. Bose Inkard, born 
a slave in Mississippi, came to Texas as a child with the family of his owner, 
Dr. Milton L. Ikard. Bose helped Ikard's wife, Isabella (Tubb), move the 
family's belongings and five children to their new home in Lamar County 
and soon afterwards to Parker County. He remained as an employee of Dr. 
Ikard following his emancipation, but in 1866 joined a cattle drive to 
Colorado led by Charles Goodnight and Oliver Loving. Ikard became one of 
Goodnight’s best cowboys and trusted friend. 
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Following his work in the cattle drives, Ikard settled in Weatherford Texas. 
He and his wife Angeline were the parents of six children when he died in 
1928 at age 85. 


It was in Texas that Bose learned to ride, rope and fight. He hired out his 
service to Oliver Loving. When loving died, Bose then hired out his service to 
Charles Goodnight. 


Goodnight said, “Bose surpassed any man I had in endurance and stamina. 
There was a dignity, a cleanliness and reliability about him that was 
wonderful. His behavior was very good in a fight and he was probably the 
most devoted man to me that I ever knew. I have trusted him farther than 
any man. He was my banker, my detective, and everything else in Colorado, 
New Mexico and the other wild country. The nearest and only bank was in 
Denver, and when we carried money, I gave it to Bose, for a thief would 
never think of robbing him.” 


“When he first went to work for Loving, they had a bronc that they were 
trying to break,” local historian Jon Vandagriff said. “All the other cowboys 
had tried and they'd been thrown. They were kind of teasing Bose because he 
was black and asked him if he could break it. And he said ‘sure.’”” Vandagriff 
said Ikard got the horse to stop bucking by biting it on the back of its neck. 
The act established him as a top cowboy. 


The epitaph on Bose’s grave transcribed by Charles Goodnight reads: “Bose 
Ikard served with me four years on the Goodnight-Loving Trail, never 
shirked a duty or disobeyed an order, rode with me in many stampedes, 
participated in three engagements with Comanches, splendid behavior.” 
Bose Ikard is buried in the Weatherford Cemetery in Weatherford, Texas. 


Ikard was inducted into the Hall of Great Westerners at the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame in Oklahoma City. The character, Joshua Deets, who 
was portrayed by Danny Glover in the movie Lonesome Dove, is based on 
one of the best black cowboys, Bose Ikard. 
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In the spring of 1867, Loving and Goodnight returned to Texas, ready to 
start a new drive. This third drive was slowed by heavy rains and Native 
American threats. At Horsehead Crossing, during a heavy storm, the herd 
was attacked by a party of Comanches, leaving it divided and scattered. 
Loving and "One Arm Bill" Wilson, a trusted scout, rode ahead towards 
Fort Sumner to advise them of the delay and arrange the contract bidding. 
Although Charles told Oliver that he should travel at night through Native 
American Indian country, after two nights of riding, which he detested, he 
pushed ahead during the day. 


(Note) Bill Wilson, born in Arkansas in 1843, lost his right arm when he 
was a child. Some sources say a threshing machine yanked it off when he 
was 8 years old. Others claim a mean horse bit it off before he turned 4 
years old. Despite his disability, “One Arm” Bill was one of Texas’ most 
famous cowboys. He became a legend after surviving a shootout with 100 
rifle and bow-and-arrow armed Comanche warriors in New Mexico. He 
scouted and drove cows for Charles Goodnight and Oliver Loving. 


(Note) John Simpson Chisum (August 16, 1824 — December 22, 1884) was 
a wealthy cattle baron in the American West in the mid-to-late 19th 
century. He was born in Hardeman County, Tennessee, and moved with 
his family to the Republic of Texas in 1837, later finding work as a building 
contractor. He also served as county clerk in Lamar County. He was of 
Scottish, English, and Welsh descent. 
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In 1854, Chisum became engaged in the cattle business and became one of 
the first to send his herds to New Mexico Territory. He obtained land 
along the Pecos River by right of occupancy and eventually became the 
owner of a large ranch in the Bosque Grande, about forty miles south of 
Fort Sumner, with over 100,000 head of cattle. In 1866-67, Chisum formed 
a partnership with cattlemen Charles Goodnight and Oliver Loving to 
assemble and drive herds of cattle for sale to the United States Army in 
Fort Sumner and Santa Fe, New Mexico, to provide cattle to miners in 
Colorado as well as provide cattle to the Bell Ranch. Chisum died in Eu- 
reka Springs, Arkansas, on December 23, 1884, aged 60, due to complica- 
tions from surgery to remove a growth from his jaw. 


“One-Arm Bill” Wilson and wife Emma. 

















Chapter VI. Death Of Oliver Loving 


The following is from the writings of Frederick Nolan, one of the foremost 
authorities on the history of the American West in general. 


On the second day of their journey, the pair (Oliver Loving and Bill Wilson) 
was approaching the Black River when they were spotted by a Comanche 
raiding party that came thundering after them. The cowmen made a four- 
mile run for the Pecos, spurring their horses over an incline and down to a 
sand dune at the foot of a bluff, where it formed a shallow cave open to view 
only from across the river. “They saw us about the same time and we knew 
we were in for trouble, but we reached the river all right,” Wilson wrote in 
"The Trail Drivers of Texas: Interesting Sketches of Early Cowboys and 
their Experiences on the Range and on the Trail during the Days that 
Tried Men’s Souls—True Narratives by Real Cow-Punchers and Men Who 
Fathered the Cattle Industry in Texas". 


Wilson was armed with a revolving six- 
shot rifle and saddle holsters as well as 
his own cap-and-ball six-shooter, while 
Loving had pistols and a Henry rifle. 
The Comanches—Wilson estimated 
that they numbered several hundred— 
swarmed down the bluffs around them, 
but the first one who fired at the 
cowboys from across the river got shot 
by Loving, after which no others tried 
to open the ball. 


Late in the evening, the drovers heard 
someone call from the bluff in Spanish. 
Realizing it could be a trap, but with 
the situation bordering on the hope- 
less, Wilson took a chance and stepped 
up on the dune to parley, with Loving 
behind him, Henry rifle in hand, his 
holsters across his arm. As Wilson stepped into view, Indians hidden in a 
clump of carrizo, or cane, opened fire, with one of their bullets smashing 
through Loving’s wrist and ploughing into his side. Wilson hastily fell back 
into the ditch, giving his attention to Loving. After staunching the bleeding, 
they readied themselves for a siege. 














“The Comanches shot their arrows high into the air to make them fall at a 
sharp angle into the ditch, while Wilson and Loving hugged close to the low 
but perpendicular wall of the washout, and the arrows either stuck in the 
sand above them or passed over their backs into the other bank,” Goodnight 
told J. Evetts Haley in the 1920s. Next, Goodnight recalled, the Comanches 
tried bombarding their quarry with gravel, but that didn’t work either. 


The evening wore into dusk; weak from loss of blood, Loving was racked 
with pain and fever. Wilson managed to get to the river and brought back a 
bootful of water for the suffering man, but Loving’s condition worsened, and 
he implored Wilson to escape, if possible, and carry the story of his fate 
downriver to Goodnight and to his family. “Ill stand the Comanches off the 
best I can,” he told Wilson, “but rather than be taken and tortured to death, 
I will shoot myself and fall into the river. If the Indians leave me and I find 
strength enough to travel, I'll head downstream a couple of miles and hide.” 
Wilson agreed to make the attempt. They calculated carefully; if he could 
hold out for a day and a half, he would have a good chance of meeting the 
advancing Goodnight. 


“He spread their five six-shooters and Goodnight’s rifle by Loving’s sound 
arm, but took the Henry and its metallic cartridges, which would be 
unaffected by water, for to escape by the river was his only chance,” 
Goodnight said. “When the moon went down, he told Loving goodbye, 
moved to the mouth of the gully, and divesting himself of his clothing, hid 
his clothes in one place, and his knife, which dropped from his pocket, in 
another, all beneath the water. He pulled off everything but his hat, drawers 
and undershirt, which he hoped would protect him from the sun, and 
slipped into the treacherous stream.” 


A Swim For Survival. The river was quite sandy and difficult to swim in, 
Wilson recalled, “so I had to pull off all of my clothes except my hat, shirt 
and breeches.” He nearly drowned, trying to hold on to the rifle with his one 
hand, so he “leaned it up against the bank of the river, under the water, 
where the Comanches would not find it,” Wilson said. 




















“Then I went down the river about a hundred yards, and saw an Indian 
sitting on his horse out in the river, with the water almost over the horse’s 
back. He was sitting there splashing the water with his foot, just playing. I 
got under some smart weeds and drifted by until I got far enough below the 
Indian where I could get out. Then I made a three days’ march barefooted. 
Everything in that country had stickers in it. On my way I picked up the 
small end of a tepee pole which I used for a walking stick.” 


“4 Smart weeds are so named 
sex because, if tasted, the acrid 
“peppery sap will make one’s 
= mouth burn or smart. 


On the last night of his slow and painful journey, he was followed by wolves 
all night. “I would give out, just like a horse, and lay down in the road and 
drop off to sleep and when I would awaken the wolves would be all around 
me, snapping and snarling. I would take up that stick, knock the wolves 
away, get started again and the wolves would follow behind. I kept that up 
until daylight, when the wolves quit me,” Wilson recalled. 


“About 12 o’clock on that last day, I crossed a little mountain and knew the 
boys ought to be right in there somewhere with the cattle. I found a little 
place, a sort of cave, that afforded protection from the sun, and I could go 
no farther. After a short time the boys came along with the cattle and found 


be) 


me. 
During their earlier drive to Denver, Loving and Goodnight had discovered 
a valley about two miles long and a mile wide close to the New Mexico line, 
near the upper end of which were some gravel hills; in one of them, a cave 
extended back 10 or 15 feet, which they marked as a splendid hiding place 
for Comanches planning a surprise attack. “I was...watching carefully for 
Indians,” Goodnight remembered, “suspecting they might be behind the 
hill, when I saw a man come out of the cave and go back into it.” 
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Goodnight gave orders for the herd to be held and for the men to be ready 
for a fight. When Wilson came out of the cave, a quarter of a mile away, and 
gave the old frontier signal, ‘Come here,’ Goodnight said he “knew positively 
that it was Wilson, and...I immediately put the horse down to full speed and 
went to him. For a few moments he seemed unable to talk, probably 
overwhelmed with emotion, knowing his life was saved at last.” 


With what was left of his underwear, saturated with red sediment from the 
river, Wilson was the “most terrible object I ever saw,” Goodnight said. “His 
eyes were wild and bloodshot, his feet were swollen beyond all reason, and 
every step he took left blood in the track. I inquired about Loving, but he 
could scarcely make a reply, and what he did mutter was entirely 
unintelligible. I put him on my horse and got him to the herd as soon as 
possible...I tore up a blanket, wet it, wrapped his feet to remove the fever 
and then made him a light gruel of meal, which I gave him at intervals for 
about an hour. By then he was perfectly himself. I asked him for particulars 
and he told me in detail of the trip and the attack by the Indians. 


“When Wilson finished his story, I decided to start immediately.... We rode 
the rest of the evening and all that night. It not only rained, but it rained 


torrents, and was so dark at times we were forced to halt. When I reached 
the place where Wilson told me he had left the trail, I recognized it easily 
from his description, although the plains were unmarked, or would have 
appeared so to the untrained. Besides his description, the place was 
distinguished by the fact that a bunch of Comanches had again come out of 
the mountains and passed over the same trail they had taken when chasing 
the two men. Their tracks seemed as fresh as ours, and we supposed they 
were under the bluffs still trying to get Mr. Loving...but when we got to the 
top of the bluff, there was not an Indian in sight. 


“In a moment, I found where Mr. Loving had been in the ditch, which was 
now half filled with stones, and its banks perforated with probably a 
hundred arrow shafts, though the Indians had gathered the arrowheads 
before leaving. I knew they had not got him, as there was ample evidence 
that they had been hunting for him everywhere. We searched down the 
river...but...no tracks could be found. I believed he had carried out his 
threat; that he had shot himself and floated down the river, the torrent 
obliterating all traces. After dark the party sadly made its way back to the 
herd and again took the trail.” But Loving was not dead. 
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Loving’s Courageous Crossing. After Wilson left, the Comanches had 
continued to shower Loving’s position with rocks, and they tunneled 
through the dune to within a few feet of where he lay, but lacked the courage 
to get closer. Racked with hunger and the fever of his wounds, he somehow 
managed to keep his attackers at bay, but few men could endure a shot- 
shattered wrist and three foodless days and sleepless nights without 
collapse. 


In spite of his age, however, Loving was blessed with an iron constitution. 
When no help showed up, he followed Wilson’s lead. On the third night, he 
crawled into the water and started upstream, instead of downstream, 
hoping to reach the trail crossing (present-day Carlsbad) about six miles 
above, where some passerby might help him. 


“At last he gained the crossing and lay down in the shade...about four feet 
above the water,” Goodnight told Haley. “He attempted to shoot some birds 
that came into the trees, but the river had soaked his powder and caps, and 
the guns were useless. He tried to eat his buckskin gloves, but could not 
kindle a fire to parch them to a crisp, and again settled back to wait. 


For two days and nights he stayed there, too weak to move, but satisfying 
his thirst by tying his handkerchief to a stick and dipping it in the river 
below. On the third day his superb endurance broke and he sank into a 
stupor. 


“Three Mexicans and a German boy, in a wagon drawn by three yoke of 
oxen, passing through on their way to Texas, stopped at the crossing to 
prepare their dinner. The boy...found Loving, apparently asleep.... He was 
taken to the wagon, where the Mexicans prepared him some atole, similar to 
our corn meal mush...after which he offered them $250 to take him to 
Sumner, about 150 miles away.” 


Meanwhile Goodnight’s herd kept moving north. “About two weeks after 
this,” Wilson said, “we met a party coming from Fort Sumner, and they told 
us Loving was at Fort Sumner. The bullet which had penetrated his side did 
not prove fatal, and the next night after I had left him, he got into the river 
and drifted by the Indians as I had done, crawled out and lay in the weeds 
all the next day. The following night he made his way to the road where it 
struck the river, hoping to find somebody traveling that way. He remained 
there for five days, being without anything to eat for seven days. Finally 
some Mexicans came along and he hired them to take him to Fort Sumner.” 




















Some 30 miles from Fort Sumner, a courier brought Goodnight the news 
that although Loving was alive, gangrene had set in and his arm needed to 
be amputated. “Loving did not want the operation performed unless I was 
there,” Goodnight said, “as he feared he might not survive it.... The old 
doctor was in Santa Fe...and the young doctor put me off from day to day 
with various excuses.... Fortunately I found him at the hospital alone, and 
told him briefly and in no uncertain words that I presumed he was putting 
me off because we were rebels, and that he must now operate or make 
wounds on me.” 


The doctor performed the amputation, and Loving seemed to be doing well. 
Just to be on the safe side, Goodnight paid a man (reportedly Winfield Scott 
Moore) $500 to ride to Las Vegas and bring back Dr. John H. Shout; they 
arrived two days later only to find out that Loving had suffered a relapse. 
“In spite of neglect, starvation and punishment he lived for 22 days, 
perfectly rational to the last, when his mind turned back to Texas,” 
Goodnight recalled, “and at last he said, ‘I regret to have to be laid away in a 
foreign country.’ 


I assured him that he need have no fears, that I would see his remains were 
laid in the cemetery at home in Weatherford, Texas. He felt that this would 
be impossible, but I told him it would be done.” Loving died on September 
25, 1867, and his body was temporarily buried in a simple wooden casket at 
Fort Sumner. Four months later, Goodnight returned. 

















Chapter VII. Riding Shotgun Over a Tin Casket 


Transporting the remains of his friend back to Texas would be a daunting 
task, but the cattleman was determined to keep his promise. Gathering 
scattered oil cans from about the fort, his cowboys beat them out, soldered 
them together and made an immense tin casket. Inside this, they placed the 
rough, wooden one, several inches of powdered charcoal packed around it, 
sealed the tin lid and crated the whole in lumber. 


They lifted a wagon bed from its bolsters and carefully loaded the 
sarcophagus on to it. On February 8, 1868, with six big mules strung out in 
harness, the rough-hewn cowmen from Texas rode ahead and behind the 
strangest and most affecting funeral cavalcade in the history of the cow 
country, bringing Oliver Loving home. “The Pecos—the graveyard of the 
cowman’s hopes,” Goodnight humanized the bleak terrain. 


“Down the relentless Pecos and across the implacable Plains, the 388-mile 
journey was singularly peaceful,” Goodnight told Haley. “Through miles of 
grazing buffaloes, they approached the Western Cross Timbers, reached the 
settlements and at last delivered the body to the Masonic Lodge at 
Weatherford, Texas, where it was buried in Greenwood Cemetery with 
fraternal honors.” 
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Move to Pueblo Colorado. Goodnight's herds were not immune from 
attacks by bandits and Indians, especially during the height of the illicit 
trade with Comancheros. In 1868, Goodnight put down roots just west of 
the newly created town of Pueblo, Colorado. In the winter of 1869 he 
established his Rock Canon Ranch on the Arkansas River five miles west of 
Pueblo, Colorado, and registered a PAT brand for his cattle. It was around 
that time that people started calling him "Colonel." He built his Rock 
Canyon Ranch below the bluffs of the area just west of what is named 
Goodnight Street. He ran his cattle all over the Gervacio Nolan Grant and 
had line camps over the area, including Babcock’s Hole Ranch in Wetmore, 
Colorado. In 1869-70 Goodnight and his ranch hands built the beautiful and 
architecturally significant stone barn that alone remains from his ranch. 

















Chapter VIII. Marriage to Molly Dyer 


Mary Ann “Molly” Dyer was fourteen years old when she was brought to 
Fort Belknap Texas in 1854 by her father and mother. Her grandfather was 
the first governor of Tennessee. Molly's father, Joel Henry Dyer, noted for 
his service in the Battle of New Orleans was a former Attorney General of 
Tennessee before settling his family in Texas. 


Ten years later, her mother died, shortly to be followed by the death of her 
father in another two years, after which Molly became the head of her family 
for her younger brothers. 


The oldest, Leigh, who held 14 interest in the herds, went to work for 
Charles Goodnight in 1867 while Molly continued to raise the younger 
brothers, several of whom also went on to work on the Goodnight ranches. 
Molly served as a teacher in Young County though she had no formal educa- 
tion. Molly met Charles Goodnight at Fort Belknap about 1864. In the Mid- 
to-late 1860s she moved to Weatherford Texas to teach. 


On July 26, 1870, Goodnight married Molly, his longtime sweetheart. After 
the wedding at the home of relatives in Hickman, Kentucky, the newlyweds 
returned to Rock Canyon, NM which was their home for the next six years. 
Molly thought Texas much more civilized than her new home. When two 
men were hung on a telegraph pole, she was horrified. Charles did not know 
what to say in order to soothe his wife. He stammered, "Well, I don't think it 
hurt the telegraph pole." 


They were joined by Molly’s two younger brothers, Samuel and Walter. The 
couple would live there for about six years. Goodnight continued driving 
cattle and in 1871 worked with John Chisum to clear a profit of $17,000. In 
addition he farmed with irrigation, planted an apple orchard, and invested 
heavily in farmlands and city lots in Pueblo. 


Among other services he helped found the Stock Growers' Bank of Pueblo 
and was part owner of the opera house, a meat-packing facility at Las Ani- 
mas, and other businesses in the area. Along with neighboring cattlemen 
such as Henry W. (Hank) Cresswell and the Thatchers, he formed Col- 
orado's first stock raisers’ association in November 1871. 
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Chapter IX. The Later Years - Palo Duro Canyon 


Overstocked ranges, coupled with the silver panic of 1873, resulted in the 
loss of his holdings. To alleviate the financial crisis Goodnight sought a vir- 
gin grassland. After sending his wife to relatives in California until he could 
settle his affairs, in the fall of 1875 he gathered the remnant of his longhorn 
cattle, some 1,600 head, and moved them to a campsite on the upper Cana- 
dian River at Rincon de las Piedras, New Mexico, for the winter. With a 
Mexican cowhand named Panchito (Little Frank), he investigated the vast 
Panhandle of Texas, recently cleared of hostile Indians, and decided on Palo 
Duro Canyon as the ideal spot for a ranch. 


After returning to Pueblo to borrow money, he remained with his men at the 
New Mexico campsite through the calving season before moving down the 
Canadian to its junction with Alamocitos Creek, near the future site of Tas- 
cosa, where they spent most of the summer. Before leaving, Goodnight 
made a pact with Casimero Romero in which the pastores of New Mexico 
agreed to limit their operations to the Canadian and its tributaries, while 
Goodnight would have exclusive use of the headwaters and canyons of the 
Red River. 


(Note) The pastores were sheepmen, usually of Hispanic origin from New 
Mexico, who settled with their flocks along the Canadian River and its 
tributaries during the 1870s and early 1880s. Although they stayed only 
for a brief period, they made a significant impact on both the society and 
agriculture of the Texas Panhandle. 

















After securing the services of Nicolas Martinez, a one-time Comanchero 
who knew all of the old Indian trails, the Goodnight outfit moved east to 
Tecovas Springs before turning southeast across the tableland to Palo Duro 
Canyon. On October 23, 1876, they reached the edge of the canyon in Ran- 
dall County and set up camp. 


(Note) The Comancheros, 18th- and 19th-century traders based in 
northern and central New Mexico, made their living by trading with the 
nomadic Great Plains Indian tribes in northeastern New Mexico, West 
Texas, and other parts of the southern plains of North America. 
Comancheros became so named because the Comanches, in whose 
territory they traded, were considered their best customers. They traded 
manufactured goods (tools and cloth), flour, tobacco, and bread for hides, 
livestock and slaves from the Comanche. 


Among the members of this first cattle outfit in the Panhandle were James 
T. Hughes, son of the English author Thomas Hughes; J. C. Johnston, later 
a director of the Matador Ranch; Leigh Richmond Dyer, Goodnight's 
brother-in-law; an Irishman named Dave McCormick; and Panchito. They 
remained on the rim with the cattle while Goodnight and Martinez located a 


route into the canyon and a site 


Since buffalo were still fairly Z ie, 

plentiful below the canyon? 

walls, the cowboys were kept 

busy driving them back for | 

about fifteen miles to make 

room for the cattle. They 

spent two days portaging 

supplies by muleback and 

herding the cattle down the 

steep, rugged trail. Good- 

night constructed his first 

temporary living quarters, a 

dugout topped with cottonwood and cedar logs, with abandoned Comanche 
lodge poles as rafters. Subsequently, farther to the southeast in Armstrong 
County, where the canyon floor widened out for ten miles or more, the 
colonel built a comfortable three-room ranchhouse from native timber with- 
out using any nails. He also built corrals and a picket smokehouse at the 
site, which he affectionately dubbed the Home Ranch. 
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Leaving Leigh Dyer in charge of the outfit, Goodnight went with Martinez to 
Las Animas to purchase more needed supplies and provisions. In February 
1877 he returned via Camp Supply and Fort Elliott to check up on his men. 
On Commission Creek, near Fort Elliott, he met with the outlaw gang of 
"Dutch" Henry Born and struck up a bargain, sealed with a drink, in which 
their leader promised to keep his activities north of the Salt Fork of the Red 
River. 


Henry Born (Dutch Henry 1849- 
1921), outlaw, was born to German 
immigrant parents in Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. In the 1860s he moved 
with his family to Montague, 
Michigan, where he worked as a 
Jumberj ack. Born moved to Kansas 
about 1869 and for the next six 
years engaged in buffalo hunting 
and freighting in Kansas and 
_ eastern Colorado. He was one of 
_ the hide-hunting men who entered 
_ the Panhandle of Texas from 
Dodge City in the spring of 1874, 
and was among the participants in 
“the second battle of Adobe Walls 
on June 27. Afterward Born served 
briefly as a civilian scout for the 
army, assigned to Gen. George A. 
_ Custer but soon quit, declaring 
_ that Custer was the "meanest man" 
he ever knew. 
. at | 
Dvih Kany Bo fr sora yer headed o gong af has» ives opecinginityB OTD. began working in the early 
panhordle but by 1879 wos ou of business, 1870s as a cook for Mark Bedell, 
who bought hides and ran a 
warehouse at Kit Carson, near Fort Lyon, Colorado. A party of Cheyennes 
raided his camp and stole the horses, leaving Born and his helper wounded 
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and on foot. After taking his companion to town, Born told the commandant 
at Fort Lyon about his loss and asked to borrow a team to bring in his hides. 


The commandant refused and reportedly threatened arrest when Born 
persisted. Subsequently, Born helped himself to several army mules and the 
commandant's best horse, hauled his hides, sold the mules, and declared in a 
letter that he was going to "collect one hundred Indian ponies and one 
scalp." 


In 1875, Dutch Henry emerged as the leader of a horse-stealing ring 
operating in a vast area from Kansas to eastern Colorado and New Mexico 
and including the Texas Panhandle. Born's followers is claimed to be as 
many as 300. He specialized in Indian ponies and government mules, for 
which he found a lucrative market. In 1877, after establishing the JA Ranch, 
Charles Goodnight met with Dutch Henry and eighteen members of his band 
camped on Commission Creek near Fort Elliott. They made a pact, sealed 
with a drink, that bound the outlaw leader not to raid below the Salt Fork of 
the Red River, the northern boundary of Goodnight's range. Born remained 
true to his word, and Goodnight left him alone. Born died of pneumonia on 
January 10, 1921, and was buried at Pagosa Springs, Colorado. 


After finding things satisfactory at the Home Ranch, Goodnight returned to 
Colorado to secure more capital and arrange to bring his wife out to the new 
homestead. In Denver he met with John G. Adair at the latter's brokerage 
firm, from which the colonel had borrowed $30,000 in March 1876. Adair 
agreed to help expand the ranch into a large-scale operation, and in May 
1877 the Goodnights and Adairs, along with four cowboys, arrived at the 
Home Ranch with 100 Durham bulls and four wagons loaded with provi- 
sions. 


Mr. and Mrs. Adair, Charles Goodnight, Molly, Molly's brother Albert Dyer, 
and several cowhands moved that herd to the Palo Duro Canyon. Mrs. Adair 
rode horseback while Molly drove a team and wagon. In a few weeks the 
Adairs left the enterprise to Charles and Molly. 


On June 18 they drew up the five-year contract that launched the JA Ranch, 
with Goodnight retaining one-third interest and an annual salary of $2,500 
as resident manager. During his eleven years with the JA, Goodnight de- 
voted his time and energy to expanding the range, building up the herd, and 
establishing law and order in the Panhandle. 
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Mary faithfully settled down with her husband as the only woman on Char- 
lie and John’s ranch. Mary imprinted her loving nature in the hearts of the 
cowboys and hands working there. She became known forever as Mother of 
the Panhandle for acting as a nurse, comforter, nurturer, homemaker, 
mother, and sister to all those living in Palo Duro around her. Mary ad- 
justed to life in the same canyon where the Indians who killed Oliver Loving 
had once camped. Women in that time would have cringed, but Mary held 
onto her faith in Charles and in herself. Horrified at the sometimes brutal 
ways of men and forever the protector of baby animals on the ranch, she 
struggled to maintain a halfway civilized way of life. Her only friends were 
the ranch hands, a few wandering Indians, and several pet chickens she re- 
ceived as gifts. 


Yet Mary adapted, and busied herself with the many baby buffaloes left to 
die on the plains. Abandoned by commercial hunters, the rescued baby buf- 
faloes later made up the Goodnight buffalo herd, which became well known 
throughout the world. Mary was the one who played the biggest part in 
building up this herd. 


4989 CR 25 Goodnight, TX 79226 (US Hwy 287) 




















OLD BLUE - During the Civil War, while Texas boys were away from home 
fighting in the Confederate Army, there weren’t many cowboys around to 
tend the longhorn cattle abandoned on ranches and farms throughout the 
state. The longhorns, perfectly happy with this arrangement, returned to 
their wild ways and multiplied. By the time the soldiers got back home, 
Texas was teeming with wild cattle. 


Most had no brand and little value. A scrawny longhorn might bring a dollar 
or two in Texas. However, cattle were worth $40 a head in the market towns 
of the beef-starved north. The era of long cattle drives was about to get 
under way. 


Driving herds of wild longhorns a thousand miles was tricky business. 
Freshly separated from thorny mesquite thickets, the cattle were bent on 
returning home. Few of them wanted to set out on what would become a 














four- or five-month hike up routes that included the Great Western Cattle 
Trail or the Chisholm Trail. Keeping them headed in the right direction 
tested the mettle of cowboy and cow pony alike, until some deep-thinking 
drover came up with the concept of using a lead steer. 


Lead steers were born with a certain bossy mentality. They wanted to go 
first. The most famous of these was Charles Goodnight’s Old Blue. Like some 
drivers you encounter on modern highways, Old Blue couldn’t stand the 
sight of something in front of him. He passed all the other steers until he got 
into the lead. A tall, gunmetal-blue steer (the cowboys called his color 
“mulberry”) with horns that spread wide, Old Blue commanded the point 
position on eight trips from the Palo Duro Canyon, where Goodnight’s 
famous JA Ranch was located, to Dodge City, Kansas. 


When Goodnight bought Old Blue as a 4-year-old, one of a group of 5,000, 
the young steer already showed signs of natural leadership. He seemed to 
have a steady quality that calmed the other flighty longhorns. Early on, 
Goodnight noticed that cattle, after bedding down for the night, took up the 
same position in the herd the next morning that they had occupied the day 
before. Taking advantage of this insight, Goodnight hung a bell around Old 
Blue’s neck. Before long, the rest of the herd grew accustomed to following 
the sound of the bell as it led them up the Great Western Cattle Trail. 


When it was time to bed the herd down each night, the clapper on Old Blue’s 
bell was tied up. Choosing not to sleep among the masses, Blue made his way 
to the campfire where, as legend has it, he feasted on cornbread, biscuits and 
dried apples given to him by the appreciative cowboys. They knew the value 
of a good lead steer. At river crossings, Old Blue chose the best place to take 
the herd across and stepped smartly out into the water, never giving the herd 
a chance to mill around and decide they didn’t want to get wet. 


When the cattle finally reached their destination, he led the way into the pen 
and then stepped aside while the other steers entered. When the last trailing 
steer was inside the gate, Blue rushed back out. The big, blue steer was far 
too valuable to send to slaughter. 

















For eight years, Old Blue led cattle to market, an estimated 10,000 head. 
During the first few days of each trip, his patient presence and reassuring 
bawl soothed the skittish steers, which were always searching for a reason to 
stage a stampede. The snap of a twig, the yip of a coyote, any excuse would 
start them on a headlong run. 


Not only did the cattle run off lots of weight, but many were injured or killed 
in the panicked charges, along with an occasional cowboy. Old Blue refused 
to participate in these shenanigans. When the cattle tired, the seasoned steer 
would return to his place at the point and lead the panting animals north 
again. 


After Blue’s eighth and final trip up the trail, he retired in comfort to a grassy 
pasture on the JA Ranch, where he lived to be 20. Upon his death, Blue’s 
massive horns were mounted in the headquarters of Goodnight’s ranch, but 
today they are on display at the Panhandle-Plains Historical Museum in 
Canyon. 
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In the summer of 1878 he took the first JA trail herd, led by his famous lead 
steer Old Blue, north to Dodge City, Kansas, then the nearest railhead. The 
Palo Duro-Dodge City Trail, which he blazed, was well-used in subsequent 
years by many Panhandle ranchers. (His lead steer, Old Blue, helped him 
lead several cattle drives. Once, this famous steer helped lead a thousand 
head 250 miles all the way to Dodge City. That accomplished, Old Blue then 
turned around and trotted back home with the cowboys.) 


Late that fall, when destitute Indians from the reservations came to hunt the 
now-scarce buffalo, Goodnight made his famous treaty with Quanah Parker 

in which he promised two beeves every other day for Parker's followers pro- 

vided they did not disturb the JA herd. 
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In 1879 Goodnight moved the JA headquarters to its present location. Al- 
though he strictly enforced his rules against gambling, drinking, and fight- 
ing, he usually was able to hire the cowboys he needed. In 1880 Goodnight 
helped organize and served as first president of the Panhandle Stock Associ- 
ation in Mobeetie. Two years later he bought the Quitaque (Lazy F) Ranch 
and reportedly became the first Panhandle rancher to build fences of barbed 
wire. Though John Adair's arrogant mannerisms sometimes tried the 
Colonel's patience, he maintained a warm relationship with Mrs. Adair, and 
in 1882 the partnership was renewed and Goodnight's annual salary was in- 
creased to $7,500. By the time of Adair's death in 1885, the JA had reached 
its maximum of 1,325,000 acres, on which grazed more than 100,000 head 
of Goodnight's carefully bred cattle. 


In addition, Goodnight was a 
pioneer in the use of artificial 
watering facilities and the own- 
ership of permanent ranges in 
fee. 


Cattalo~A New Animal from the Dorth 





As an early believer in im- 
provement through breeding, 
he developed one of the na- 
tion's finest herds through the 
introduction of Hereford bulls. 
He often spent weeks at a time 
at the stockyards of Kansas 
City, buying and selling cattle = noises U9 
to upgrade his herds. Ceanr ain 
66QNATTALO stosk, sir? Nico 


and tender today.” You 
may bear that in dining<ars and 
hotels im the near feture. 

The “cattalo” is the result of 
crossing the buffalo and Hereford 
cow, and bas been bred by the 
animal husbandmes of the Cama: 
dian Department of Agri e 
with a view to tramsfor 





Phozo abore 

herd of buffalo, a fac- 
vanishing animal, which 
animal husbandmen of 
the Canadisn Depa. of 
Agricultore are atterege- 
ig to croas breed with the 


At left Ie shows a young 
“Canalo,” remlt of cro 
breeding ef tedalo and 
Hecefard com, Recent 
teste stow thet meat is 
cqaal in gualiry to beef. 





With his wife's encouragement, 
he also started a domestic buf- 
falo herd, sired by a bull he 
named Old Sikes, from which 
he developed the "cattalo" by 





Hece ace hybrids with cheie progemy at National Pack, Albecta- 
Arctic prairics ixto a pi le 

ranch. Blessed with the hide of the buf- 
falo, this new animal is capable of rustling 
for a living in the most severe climates. At 


Electric Eye Regulates Furnace 


HE “eloctric eyo” now turns to tho fur- 





crossing bison with polled An- 
gus cattle. He also invented the 
first practical sidesaddle, with 
an additional horn to rest the 
left knee, for his wife. 


the samc Urne it inbsrita the docility of the 
domestic cow and can be easily herded. Re~ 
<eat tests show that the meat is gual, both 
in quality and texture, to the finest beef. 
To overcome sterility, the Yak, of Tiket, was 
intredeced imto the breading experiments 
For years the male hybrids bave evidenced 
the vieleno> of the first cross by being sterile. 
but persistent crces-breeding-has orercome 
this daféculty. 


130 


nace to see that it decxs’t get too hot. The 
pheto tube is focesed on the fumace wall or 
rome object in the furnzce and takes itn azo 
directly from Ub> brightoes of the heated 
surface. When the desired limit & reached, 
the same current which has been recording 
the temperature tise operates a thyratran tube 
which controls the supply of fuel or elec: 
tricity. Another tubs is utilized to wm the 
beat on again when the furnace cools. 


Modern Mechanics aed 
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In 1886 Goodnight, with two big-city partners, began investing in the Inter- 
State Land Company, for which he sold shares in land along the Texas-New 
Mexico border purchased from the Beales-Royuela grant, an old Spanish 
land grant. At the same time he became involved in the Grass Lease Fight, 
from which he emerged as a leader for the big cattlemen's interests. For his 
efforts in that controversy, Goodnight was severely censured by the press 
and accused of robbing money from the schoolchildren of Texas. What was 
more, he felt pressured to reduce his holdings to cope better with the rapid 
changes that were being imposed on the cattle industry from the recent 
drought, falling beef prices, and the advent of railroads and farmers to the 
Panhandle. 


For these reasons, along with a stomach ailment that almost proved fatal, 
Goodnight decided to sell out his interest in the JA after the second contract 
expired in 1887 and limit his ranching activities. In the division of the prop- 
erties, he retained interest in the Quitaque Ranch, half of which he sold to L. 
R. Moore of Kansas City. Even so, Mrs. Adair retained his services as man- 
ager of the JA until 1888, when John C. Farrington succeeded him. Soon af- 
ter his exit from the JA ownership, Goodnight bought 160 sections in Arm- 
strong County near the Fort Worth and Denver City line, including the 
Sacra-Sugg Ranch on the Salt Fork and some school land. 


Near the town that bears his name he built his spacious, two-story ranch- 
house, into which he and his wife moved on December 27, 1887. This small 
ranch, to which he relocated his buffalo herd of 250 head, was formally or- 
ganized as the Goodnight-Thayer Cattle Company, with J. W. (Johnnie) 
Martin as foreman and later as a junior partner. After selling his remaining 
interest in the Quitaque to Moore in 1890, Goodnight, in association with 
William McCamey and Avery L. Matlock, invested heavily in a Mexican gold 
and silver mining venture deep in the mountains of southern Chihuahua; 
that enterprise proved a failure. 


Furthermore, his investments in the Inter-State Land Company reduced his 
fortune considerably after federal courts declared the Beales-Royuela grant 
invalid. In 1893 he was among the cowmen compensated in part for losses 
they suffered to the Comanchero trade during the 1860s. As civic leaders 
and promoters of the higher education he was denied, the colonel and his 
wife opened Goodnight College at Goodnight in 1898. After selling out his 
interest in the Goodnight-Thayer Company in 1900, Goodnight limited his 
ranching activities to sixty sections surrounding his house and near the rail- 
road. 
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There he continued his experiments with buffalo and also kept elk, antelope, 
and various other animals in zoo-like enclosures, as well as different species 
of fowl. The Goodnight Ranch became a major Panhandle tourist attraction 
and featured buffalo meat on its menus. Buffalo from the Goodnight herd 
were shipped to zoos in New York and other eastern cities, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and even to Europe, and Goodnight's wildlife-preservation ef- 
forts gained the attention of such naturalists as William T. Hornaday, Ed- 
mund Seymour, and Ernest Thompson Seton. 


As a friend of Quanah Parker and other Plains Indian leaders in Oklahoma, 
Goodnight staged occasional buffalo hunts for former braves. He also ex- 
changed visits with the Pueblo tribes in New Mexico, endorsed their causes 
in Congress, and gave one tribe a foundation buffalo herd. In addition, he 
grew Armstrong County's first wheat crop and conducted other agricultural 
experiments with the encouragement of the pioneer botanist Luther Bur- 
bank; indeed, the colonel was often called the "Burbank of the Range." 

















Chapter X. Trail’s End 


Though the Goodnights had no children of their own, they often boarded 
college students, whom they hired to do secretarial work and other chores. 
They employed a woman as a housekeeper in 1905 and subsequently reared 
her son, Cleo Hubbard, as their own. After his wife's death in April 1926, 
Goodnight fell seriously ill but was soon nursed back to health by Corinne 
Goodnight, a young nurse and telegraph operator from Butte, Montana, 
with whom he had been corresponding because of their mutual surnames. 


On March 5, 1927, the Colonel celebrated his ninety-first birthday by marry- 
ing the twenty-six-year-old Corinne at the home of Mayor Henry W. Taylor, 
Goodnight's nephew, in Clarendon. Corinne was young enough to be his 
great-granddaughter and soon 

miscarried their unborn child. Her 

name was hence Corinne Good- 

night Goodnight. 


Charles Goodnight spent his last 
winters in Phoenix, Arizona, be- 
cause of his delicate condition. On 
the morning of December 12, 1929, 
Goodnight died at his winter home 
in Phoenix at the age of ninety- 
three. 


He was buried next to his first 
wife, Mary Ann “Molly” Goodnight 
in the Goodnight community 
cemetery located on the North side 
of US Highway 287, across from 
the Goodnight homestead at Good- 
night, Texas. 

















Epilogue: 


Charles Goodnight - His papers are housed in the Research Center of the 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Museum in Canyon, Texas where several Good- 
night artifacts donated by Cleo Hubbard and his family are on display. 
Streets in several Panhandle towns bear his name, as do the Charles Good- 
night Memorial Trail and the highway to Palo Duro Canyon State Scenic 
Park, which includes a restored dugout thought to have been his first 1876 
quarters. The Goodnight ranch house, owned since 1933 by the Mattie 
Hedgecoke estate of Amarillo, still stands on the South side of U.S. Highway 
287. In 1958 Goodnight was one of the original five voted into the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame in Oklahoma City. 


Mary Ann “Molly” Goodnight - Molly died in April 1926. An inscription 
on her headstone reads: "One who spent her whole life in the service of oth- 
ers." Her presence is felt in the tales left behind, in the cultural life of the 
Panhandle, and in the memory of cowboys who rode the steep red cliffs of 
the canyon where Molly faithfully served her husband and all others who 
passed her way. 


Oliver Loving - Loving County, Texas is named in his honor, as is the 


town of Loving, New Mexico. Additionally, Loving Bend on the Pecos River 
is also named for him. He has been inducted into the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Also, his death was borrowed by 
novelist Larry McMurtry for his Pulitzer Prize-winning novel Lonesome 
Dove. In the book, Augustus "Gus" McCrae is injured by Indian arrows and 
sends his companion Pea Eye Parker to retrieve Woodrow F. Call. McCrae 
makes it to Miles City, but dies of blood poisoning, despite having one of his 
legs amputated. Call, like Goodnight, brings him back to Texas to bury him. 
In 1958, he was inducted into the Hall of Great Westerners of the National 
Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum. 


The movie Lonesome Dove is a fictionalized account of Goodnight and 
Loving's third cattle drive. Woodrow F. Call represents Goodnight, Augustus 
McCrae is Oliver Loving. Though the characters have personalities rather 
different from their real-life counterparts, the novel borrows heavily from 
actual events, in particular Loving's ambush by Indians and Goodnight's 
attentive care as Loving died from an arrow-induced infection. Call returns 
McCrae's body to Texas, just as Goodnight returned Loving for burial in 
Weatherford. 


END — The Goodnight-Loving Trail — A Chuckwagon Saga 
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